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Concerning English Ancestry 


TO ALL PERSONS TO WHOM THESE PRESENTS MAY COME, GREETING— 
! ! SOME OF YOUR ANCESTORS MAY BE IN THIS BOOK. ! ! 
Entitled 


PALAEOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY & TOPOGRAPHY 


ROYAL QUARTO—350 pages. 
Price 10/6. Postage 1/- extra — In America $3 post free. 


A Priced Catalogue of really extraordinary interest, published by Mr. 
Herbert R. Moulton, of 5, Park Hill, Richmond, Surrey, England. It is a 
collection, which is probably unique of its kind, of 10,000 ancient deeds, from 
the 12th to the early 19th century, dealing with properties and persons in nearly 
all the English counties, in Scotland and in the West Indies. There are references 
to many royal and historical persons, Charters of real importance, pedigrees and 
maps, and some extremely valuable Court Rolls. It is difficult to estimate the 
number of persons and places mentioned in this collection, but it probably runs 
into 6 figures. For students of palaeography, genealogists and record searchers 
the catalogue alone is of remarkable interest, as in addition to a careful calendar 
of all the Deeds, there are some dozens of fine reproductions of some of the 
most important of them. Early customs and the spelling of place names; 
surnames and boundaries; topographical features and transfers of property are 
fully revealed in the Catalogue and in the Deeds. There are few districts about 
which there is not a fine set of early records. 

Highly recommended by 
Major NORMAN BRETT-JAMES, M.A., B.Litt., F.S.A., 
Hon. Editor, London & Middlesex Archaeological Society. 
Obtainable direct as above; Through any Bookseller, and from the 
Museum Book Store, 45, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 
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Half-Price Offer of Harben’s 
‘* Dictionary of London ”’ 


(Notes Topographical and Historical relat- 
ing to Streets and Principal Buildings in 
the City of London). The work embodies 
the result of 30 years of study and re 
search. The aim of the author has been to 
determine from original records the loca- 
tion of the streets and buildings; to trace 
their formation and growth; to ascertain 
the origin and derivation of the names, 
and hg give of the best information. There 
are 6 plans of the greatest importance to 
the Student of London, (its history and 
development). 670 Pages. Royal 8vo. Cloth 
gilt. Published at 42/-. Offered as new at 
21/9. Post free on approval. Quote offer 467. 
Charin London, W.C.2 
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BOOKS FROM THE LIBRARY 


A Guaranteed Subscription to The Times 
book Club ensures the best Circulating 
Library Service to be feund. Subject to 
the few exceptions and conditions men- 
tioned in the prospectus, the book you 
want, if not on the Library shelves when 
you ask for it, will be Specially bought 
for you from the publishers. 

ut there is also the Ordinary Service, 
at one-half the cost, which, though a little 
less periect, 1s quite satisfactory to the 
majority who read for amusement. or re- 
laxation. Subscribers can always transfer 
from the Ordinary to the Guaranteed 
Service by paying the difference. 

In town there is a delivery once a day, 
and in some parts twice daily. 

Our motors also deliver in most other 
districts 20 miles around London. 


Write for Rates and Conditions of 
Subscriptions to the Librarian. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


and Circulating Library 
42 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
and at 26 College Green Bristol. 
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OLTES AND QUERIES is published every | 
N Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, 
W.c.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub- 
scriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s, 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be | 
sent to the Manager, at the above address. 


Memorabilia. 


HE first article in the February number of 
the Month is an account of cinchona, 


“ Jesuits’ Bark,’? by the Archbishop of 
Hierapolis. The occasion is the recent 
tercentenary of its introduction. Many 


legends have grown up about its discovery, 

and the writer starts by criticism of early 

accounts, particularly as we find these set | 
out in the book, published in the sixties of 
the nineteenth century, by Sir Clements 
Markham. Actually the tercentenary of 
European knowledge of Peruvian bark was 
passed, it would seem, about the year 1600. 
when a Jesuit was cured by it of fever at 
Malacotas and Europeans at Loxa were also 
using it. It was then forty years since the 
pacification of Peru, and nearly as long since 
the first entry of Jesuit missionaries into 
the covntry. Next it seems, came the illness | 
of the Countess of Chinchon, and_ her re- | 
covery. by its means, and her efforts at dis- 
tributing it. It has often been stated that 
she first brought it to Europe; this however, 
is a mistake, for she never returned to her 
own country, dying before her husband’s term | 
of office as Vice-roy of Peru had expired in 

1640. It is now known, that by that time, 

the bark had reached Europe, and the evi- 

dence points to the Jesuit Barnabé de Cobo 

(he died in 1657) as its introducer. He | 
brought it from Lima first to Spain, after- 
wards to Rome, and it was in Italy that its 
qualities first obtained serious recognition. | 
Between 1640 and 1650—largely through the | 
urgency of another Jesuit, who brought | 
great quantities of it into Europe—it was 

definitely established as a medicine, extolled | 
by one party, decried by another. Its great | 
patron in those early days was the Cardinal | 
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de Lugo, who took a scientific hand in its 


promotion, getting it analysed, and setting 


afoot the systematic trade in it. The first 
systematic treatise on its proper use was pub- 
in 1651—by a Jesuit lay-brother. 
The fact that it was best to be procured from 
Jesuits, no doubt played a part in some of 
the violent opposition it encountered, Readers 
of Mme De Sévigné—whom our author passes 
over without mention—remember her frequent 
allusion to it as ‘‘ le reméde anglais’’ and to 
Talbot. This was because during the sixteen- 
fifties it had become very popular in Eng- 
land, and the secret of preparing it was 
bought in 1679 by Louis XIV from Sir Robert 
Talbot, the King’s physician. It is curious 
that the Indian name quina-quina and Chin- 
chon should have been in some sort combined 
in the names given to this drug. Linnaeus 
fixed the scientific name as cinchona. 


N the current Modern Language Review 
Mr. R. Warwick Bond examines the evi- 
dence in support of a remark of Dr. Gar- 
nett’s to the effect that it was probably 
through the ‘Timone’ of Boiardo that 
Shakespeare gained the knowledge of Lucian 
displayed in ‘ Timon of Athens.’ At the end 


/ of a full and most interesting discussion he 


naturally comes to the question whether or 
no Shakespeare knew Italian. On the whole, 
he is inclined to answer Yes; reminding us 
that knowledge of Italian was the fashion- 
able accomplishment in Shakespeare’s day, 
and that at Southampton’s house Shake- 


| Speare could hardly have failed to meet 


Florio, Moreover, as some examples are 
quoted to show, Shakespeare uses phrases 
which appear in Florio’s conversation- 


manuals for Italian, the ‘ First Frutes’ of 
1578 and the ‘ Second Frutes’ of 1591, and 


| it certainly seems reasonable to conclude that 


familiarity with such manuals would only be 
acquired by some one learning the language. 


WE learn that Mr. J. Starkie Gardner’s 
- Collection of drawings, etchings, rub- 
bings, photographs, woodcuts and _ prints, 
which, with MS. notes attached to them, 
form a series designed to illustrate the pro- 


| gress of decorative art from ancient times on 


to our own, has now been acquired by the 
Public Libraries of Southend-on-Sea. South- 
end is much to be congratulated on this 
acquisition. Mr. W. Roberts supplies an 
interesting note to the brochure which gives 
particulars of the twenty portfolious com- 
prising the collection, and tells us that this 
is the outcome of forty years’ study and 
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research directed at first towards furthering 
design in metal-work, Mr, Starkie Gardner’s 
own craft. The scope of the Collection was 
gradually widened, and at length embraced 
decorative art as a whole. It contains over 
42,000 illustrations, of which rather more 
than a fourth part are original drawings, 
and notes numbering over 10,000. Made by a 
practical iron-worker, the whole is calculated 
for practical usefulness, The English periods 
most abundantly illustrated by pictures are 


the reigns of Charles II, George II and | 
George III; the greatest number of Mr, | 


Starkie Gardner’s original drawings are in 
yortfolio B, that of the documents for 
oman, Celtic and Anglo-Saxon art; next 
come portfolio IX documenting the period | 
1649-1685, and portfolio XV, George III. The | 
reign most copiously connotated is that of 
Charles IT, 


JE learn from the Cambridge University 
Press that they will shortly be publish- | 
ing in a strictly limited edition a book by 
our correspondent Mr, Ambrose Heal, en- 
titled ‘ A Biographical Dictionary of the Old | 
English Writing-Masters and Bibliography of | 
the English Copy-Books, 1550-1800.’ =‘ This 
work traces and records the development and 
the work of English writing-masters, begin- 
ning with the breakaway from the monastic 
scriptoria of the medieval period, down to 
the domination of the commercial hand of 
the nineteenth century. 


N a protest against a misprint made by a 
correspondent of L’Intermédidire (Feb. 15) | 
we noticed the French term coquille used for 
the mistakes in printing made by the substitu- 
tion of letters—in the case complained of, 
rurale for navale, The expression is noted in 
Larousse; but not in Messrs. Kastner and 
Marks’s ‘ Glossary of Colloquial and Popular 
French.’ Is there a technical equivalent in 


German ? 
WE are asked to mention that Mr. H. R. | 
Moulton’s ‘ Palacography, Genealogy | 
and Topography,’ which we described at | 
elviili, 55 (Jan. 25, 1930), as a useful com- | 
pendium for the searcher in genealogy, and | 
compared to a Calendar of State Papers, may 
now be obtained from the Museum Book 
Store, 45, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. | 
The price, including postage, is 11s. 6d., or | 
to America, three dollars. As Mr, Moulton 
writes from 5, Park Hill, Richmond, Surrey: 
he of your ancestors may be in this 
ook.” 
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| Society or Council to draw 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 
| From the Daily Post, Saturday, March 6 
1751. 


? 


Lonpon. 

Laft Thurfday was a Meeting of the Royal 
Society, when a learned Difcourfe was read, 
the Compofition of Roger Gale, Efq;  con- 
cerning the Papyrus and Stylus of the 
Antients: Afterwards an Anfwer drawn up 
by the Secretary to a corref{ponding Member 
abroad, was read for Approbation; but by a 
worthy Gentleman the Confent to it was 
oppofed, who juftly reafoned, that very great 
Care fhould be taken in the Affair of an{wer- 
ing Letters, as the Credit of the Society lay 
at Stake; and therefore the Statutes had 
wifely provided, that in the Cafe of any 
objection made to the Secretary’s Style, «c, 
Some other Perfon be appointed by the 
up any fuch 
Letter: Upon this Motion the Letter with 
fome Difficulty, was poftponed to next Thurf- 
day, when the Statutes were directed to be 
produced, the Key being miflaid, Since the 
great Oldenburgh, Halley, &c. the Reputation 


| of this Society has decay’d; but by the great 
and formal Difficulty made in the prefent 
| Admiffions, it is not doubted but their Glory 


will foon revive. Expofed and pofted up at 


| prefent in the publick Room for Fellows and 
| Candidates, are, Dr. John Aman of Schafi- 
| haufen in Switzerland, who wrote a Treatife 


de Venis in Corpore bibluis; Dr. Geronimo 
Giuntini, an eminent Phyfician at Florence, 


| who has wrote on Earthquakes in 1730, 4to; 


and Sir John Ayloffe of Effex, Bart. famous 
for his Skill in Natural Philofophy, Botany 
and Agriculture. 
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Yefterday the Rev. Mr. Hudlefton, a Con- 


prefented to their Majefties his Book, inti- 


tuled Irrefiftible Evidence againft Popery, | 


with his Recantation Sermon, and was very 
gracioufly received. 


To be LETT 
At Wanfted in Effex 


Publick Houfe, known by the Name of 
Nightingale Hall, with a Coach-houfe, Hay- 
loft, Granary, Stabling for about twenty 
Horfes, Wood-houfes Garden, and other Con- 
veniencies, with about an Acre and a half of 
good Pafture Land, which hath been ufed_as a 


| Publick Houfe by the Lady Butterfeild, fo 


called, for above thirty years paft : 

Enquire of Mr. John Phillips, Plummer, in 
Stratford, or at the Houfe aforefaid, and you 
may know further. 


_vert from Popery in the Diocefe of Chefter, | 


Marc 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


NOTES ON ENGLISH PROVINCIAL 

PLAYHOUSES IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

(See ante p. 147). 


CampripGE. There was no regular theatre 
at Cambridge during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The Town Hall seems sometimes to 
have been used for plays and entertainments, 
George Savile Carey and Moses Kean, the 
reputed father of Edmund Kean, appeared 
ithere on Feb. 23, 1790. The Black Bear 
Inn had a large concert room, which was 
also used (bills for this are extant dated Feb. 
4 1793, and May 13, 1796), the charge being 
half-a-crown or 2s. for the concert; and the 
Wrestler’s Inn was likewise sometimes em- 
ployed as a playhouse. Extracts from * The 
Busy Body,’ ‘ The Fair Penitent,’ and other 
favourites were given here on Nov, 29, 1799. 

CuesHuNT, On Oct. 26, 1790, ‘The Poor 
Soldier’ and ‘ Chrononhotonthologos ’ were 
performed at ‘‘The Haunch of Venison 
Theatre,’? Cheshunt, (See a bill in the Bur- 
ney Collection). The prices were 2s., 1Is., 
and 6d. The name suggests that the so-called 
“theatre’’ was no more than a room at an 
inn, but it must have been fitted up to serve 
permanently as a playhouse or concert room, 
for it is evident from the advertisement that | 
it possessed a stage and two galleries, as 


well as a pit, 

Cuester. One of the oldest centres of 
dramatic production in England, Chester | 
could boast a Theatre Royal by 1790 (a bill | 


in the Burney Collection, dated Nov. 1, 1790, 


| is headed ‘‘ Theatre Royal, Chester; Better- 


‘ton’s Night’’). 
| ‘Wandering Patentee’ we gather that 


Wilkinson’s | 
as | 


From Tate 


| early as 1772 there were two playhouses in | 


the city, acting in opposition. By the end | 
of the century, however, one of them seems | 
to have fallen into disuse. 


Curcuester. In 1755 plays were acted by | 
an itinerant company under a certain Dymer | 
ina large room at an inn. For a while 
Mrs. Charke was a member of the company, 
but, falling out with the manager, she left | 
it hurriedly to seek a new engagement. 


In | 


1764 Dymer sold his properties and his com- 
pany to a Samuel Johnstone, who bought an 
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| above. 


old malthouse and converted it into a 
theatre. After this house had _ passed 
through the successive managements of John- 
stone, Collins and Davis, it was reconstructed 
in 1792 and equipped with new scenery sup- 
plied by the Duke of Richmond. In the 
early years of the nineteenth century the 
prices of admission were 3s., 2s., and 1s. 


CIRENCESTER. No theatre appears to have 
existed here until 1794, when one was opened 
on Nov. 3 by a certain Mr. Watson. In his 
advertisement Watson claimed that his 
theatre was “infinitely superior to that 
used before,’’ but since there is no trace of 
an earlier playhouse we may conclude that 
the reference is to an improvised building in 
a barn or outhouse, such as was frequently 
used by companies of strollers. | Watson’s 
theatre, which stood in Gloucester Street, 
held about seven hundred people. Later it 
was enlarged, and not until 1875 (See Han- 
nam-Clarke, op. cit, p. 129) was it pulled 
down. Mrs. Inchbald, Kean, John Kemble. 
Macready, and Master Betty all made their 
appearance on its boards. Watson’s original 
intention was to produce a play every night, 
but ultimately the acting days were reduced 
to Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday. 


CotcHesTER. A Colchester ‘‘ theatre’’ is 
advertised in 1782, and several of its play- 
bills are extant. The earliest included in 
Burney’s Collection is one for Aug, 12, 1782, 
when ‘ The Jealous Wife’ was acted. Prices 
were 3s., 2s. 6d., 2s., and Is, 


Coventry. It is not clear whether or not 
Coventry possessed a theatre before 1800; but 
in 1799 the town was included, along with 


| Stockton, Darlington, Scarborough and Sun- 


derland, in Kemble’s circuit. (See Winston. 
op. cit, p. 45), the headquarters of the com- 
pany being at Newcastle. It is probable 
that the Coventry playhouse at this time 
was merely a barn, a large room at an inn, 
or perhaps a public hall, 

Cromer, A playbill for a theatre at 
Cromer, dated Aug, 29, 1789, is preserved in 
the British Museum. The prices for admis- 


| sion to this house were 2s. and 1s. 


DartIncTon. See under ‘ Coventry’ 
If a theatre existed at Darlington, it 
was probably only a temporary building. 


Doncaster. The Doncaster theatre is re- 


markable for the fact that it was one of the 
earliest, if not the earliest which was built 
The corporation of Don- 


by public money. 
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caster expended £1,570 on its construction, | 


and leased it to Tate Wilkinson at an annual 
rental of seventy pounds. Mr. 
Philips (‘The Story of Doncaster,’ 1921) is 
of the opinion that it stood in the market- 
place. From a contemporary description it 
would certainly seem that it was situated in 
the business quarters of the town, for the 
theatre itself occupied an upper floor, with 
shops beneath, which were let to tenants. 
Wilkinson opened it on Sept. 3, 1776, and 
according to his own account had a good re- 
ception. ‘‘ The boxes,’? he writes, ‘‘ were 
well filled the race nights by the great num- 
ber of gentlemen of fashion who attend that 
meeting; and for nobility and genteel fami- 
lies it is at present the first attended place of 
sport in the county of York.’’ 
that Dicky Suett, the famous comedian so 
praised of Lamb, achieved his first great suc- 


cess. The old theatre was not demolished 
until 1901. 
Downuam. A bill for December, 1789, in 


the Burney Collection of Provincial Playbills 
is headed ‘‘ The Theatre at Downham.”’ The 
plays given were ‘ Hamlet,’ and a pantomime, 
‘The Offspring of Fancy.’ The prices were 
2s. and Is. 


Duruam., 
eenth century, 
Newcastle circuit, but there appears to have 
been no permanent theatre there until well 
into the nineteenth century. 


Towards the end of the eight- 


Epmonton. In the latter years of the 
eighteenth century a barn was used for per- 
formances, but in 1804 this was converted to 
a theatre, 


Epsom. In the mid-eighteenth century 
Charlotte Charke had visited Epsom with a 
company of strollers, who performed in a 
portable booth. By 1797 a ‘‘ theatre ’’ had 
been established at the George Inn, for ad- 
mission to which the charges were: boxes, 
2s, 6d. ; pit, 1s. 6d.; gallery, 1s. In the Bur- 
ney Collection there is a playbill for this 


theatre, dated Oct. 1, 1799, advertising a per- | 
and ‘ The Virgin | 


formance of ‘ Jane Shore’ 


Unmasked.’ 


EXETER, 
a certain Kennedy, existed at Exeter as 
early as 1749. (See J. Winston: op. cit.). 
It was visited periodically by 
from Portsmouth and Piymouth. When | 
Tate Wilkinson acted there with the Bath 
players in 1764, it was under the control of 
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It was here | 


Durham was included in the | 


A small playhouse, managed by | 


companies | 
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Jefferson (Wilkinson’s ‘Memoirs,’ iii, pp. 
_ 249-250), who was joined the next year by 
Josiah Foote, an ex-butcher of the city. By 
1765 Foote had become the sole proprietor, 
though in 1787 he sold his interests to a Mr, 
Hughes. According to Winston the building 
was constructed on the plan of Sadler’s Wells, 


Fakenuam. Professor Nicoll  (‘ Early 
Nineteenth Century Drama,’ i. 230) records 
a theatre in use here in the nineties of the 
eighteenth century, 


GuoucesterR. The oldest “ theatre” in 
Gloucester is the Booth Hall, which is stil] 
standing, though it is used as a cinema and 
exhibits the latest ‘‘talkie’’ films. The 
building (though not, of course, the present 
fabric) was in existence as early as 1230, and 
in Tudor times was the official Guildhall. 
From Stuart days it was used for concerts 
and plays, and until 1763 was the only 
theatre in the town. In this year a few en- 


terprising citizens bought an old workshop | 


and converted it into a playhouse which be- 
came known as “‘ The New Theatre in Bar 
ton Street,’’ as distinguished from the old 
Booth Hall Playhouse. Mrs. Siddons was 
acting here in November, 1775, when she was 
taken ill on the stage, and shortly after 
| being carried off, gave birth to a daughter. 
In 1780 another house was erected in Mary’s 
Square, the most fashionable quarter of the 
town, but owing to puritan opposition it was 
refused a licence, and was ultimately taken 
over by the Methodists, who converted it to 
achapel. In 1791 a Mr. Watson demolished 
‘some old property in Westgate Street, and 
| erected a new playhouse upon the site. It 


became ‘known as ‘‘The New Theatre, 
Gloucester.’’ Opening on June 6, 1791, a 
company from Cheltenham gave ‘ As You 
Like It’ and ‘ The Midnight Hour, ’ and fol- 
lowed it up a few days later with ‘ "The Mer- 


chant of Venice.’ The days of acting were 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday. In later 
years both Master Betty and Edmund Kean 
appeared on the boards here, as did also 
Macready. (See T. Hannam-Clark: op, cit. 
pp. 107-122). 


GrantHam. A theatre was first opened at 
Grantham about 1757, supported by a com: 
pany of players from Lincoln. The first 
manager was a certain Herbert, who passed 
on his interest to G. A. Stevens, the cele- 


brated author of ‘A Lecture upon Heads.’ 
In later years the house er. successively 
through the hands of Dyer, J. S 
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and J, A. Whiteley. 


Great RupHaM. Several playbills for a 
theatre at Great Rudham, dated June, 1789, 
are now in the British Museum. 


Great YARMOUTH. Playbills still exist 
(dated 1789) for a ‘‘ theatre’’ in this town. 


GreEENWicH. Penkethman, the celebrated 
London actor, opened a theatre at Greenwich 
in 1710. (See the Daily Courant, Aug. 5,1710). 
Genest (“Some Account of the English Stage.’ 
1830. Vol. ii, p. 467) says that the opening 
night was June 15, and that the first season 
came to an end on Sept. 30. During this 
season many noted London performers ap- 
peared, including Spiller, Norris, Powell 
and Elrington, 


HateswortH. Bills for a ‘‘ theatre,’’ the 
prices of admission to which were 2s. and 1s., 
are still extant for the years 1789 and 1790. 
This theatre, however, was in all probability 
only a temporary building. A permanent 
house was erected by David Fisher in 1809. 


Hatirax. In his early Yorkshire days 
Tate Wilkinson payed frequent visits to 
Halifax, and performed in a theatre over a 
stable at the White Lion Inn. (See ‘ The 
Wandering Patentee,’ vol. i). In 1789 a 
syndicate consisting of Thomas Stopford, 
George Woodhead, William Walker, John 
Walker, Wm. Newby, Robert Alexander, 
Joshua Hamer, Robert Swaine, Richard 
Royds, Joseph Edwards, Charles Hudson, 
and John Mitchell, floated a scheme for the 
construction of a new theatre. This was 
opened in 1791 under the management of a 
Mr, Robertson, Each of the shareholders 
had a silver ticket which would admit him to 
any part of the house at any time. From 
1798 to 1800, the Halifax theatre was in the 
Nottingham circuit, and was opened for 
three days each week during a season of 
about twelve weeks, stretching from October 
to January each year. It was not demo- 
lished until as recently as March, 1904. (See 
an article entitled ‘ Karly Halifax Theatres ’ 
by A. R. Jewitt, in the Dalhausie Review, 
1925, and Mr. J. Gaunt’s article, ‘The Old 
Halifax Theatre’ in Yorkshire Notes and 
Queries, vol. i, p. 167). 


Harsoroucn. In 1790 a large room in the. 
Talbot Inn was equipped as a theatre. On 
Aug, 1 of that year the First Part of ‘ Henry | 
IV’ was acted there. (Bills in the Burney | 


Collection), 
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Harrogate, Tate Wilkinson acted at a 
“theatre? here in 1774; but it was prob- 
ably only an improvised one. By the end of 
the century, however, Harrogate had a per- 
manent theatre, for admission to which the 
prices were ds., 2s., and 1s. ‘Speed the 
Plough ’ was acted here on July 19, 1800. 
(Bills in Burney Collection). 


Harwicu. A ‘‘ New Theatre’? was in 
existence in 1780, in which year a company 
performed there from June 23, opening with 
‘ The London Apprentice ’ (i.e., Lillo’s ‘ Lon- 
don Merchant’), till Sept. 26, when they 
closed with ‘ The Merchant of Venice.’ Act- 
ing nights were Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday, and prices were 2s, for the pit, and 
a shilling for the gallery. Performances be- 
gan at seven o'clock. 


Hastincs. In 1790 the Town Hall was 
used for entertainments and dramatic per- 
formances. A playhouse was built in the 
early years cf the next century. 


Horr. In the eighties of the eighteenth 
century a theatre existed in the yard of the 
White Lion Inn. (See ‘ Playhouses of East 
Anglia,’ p. 172), 

Hutt. The earliest recorded theatre in 
Hull is that which existed in Lowgate in 
1767, and was worked by players from the 
recently established theatre at York. (See 
below). In 1769 an Act was passed em- 
powering the King to license another house 
in the town, and in the following year a 
Theatre Royal was opened in Finkle Street. 
The prime mover in this was Tate Wilkin- 
son, who tells us in his memoirs that he paid 
a sum of five hundred pounds to secure a 
patent for two new theatres, one at Hull and 
the other at York, over which he was to have 
proprietary rights for a period of twenty- 
one years, The licence was renewed in 1803. 
Two years before Wilkinson’s venture, how- 
ever, an earlier theatre appears to have exis- 
ted in Finkle Street, probably opened at the 
beginning of 1768, for ‘The Wandering 
Patentee’ states that ‘‘ during the season 
1768, a new elegant theatre was opened at 
Hull,” and a playbill is still extant adver- 
tising a concert of music for the night of 
12, 1768, to be given in the New 
Theatre in Finkle Street. When Wilkinson 
opened his house the earlier theatre seems to 
have been abandoned. Throughout Wilkin- 
son’s lifetime Hull was the principal town 


/in the York circuit, and it gave a welcome 


| 
2 
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to many noted London players. 


Managers, | 
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however, experienced heated opposition from | 
the Methodists and other religious fanatics, | 


and in the course of his writings Wilkinson 
has to narrate more than once how 
theatre was besieged, and attempts made to 
stop the plays; but the vast majority of the 
people of Hull supported the playhouse, so 
that Wilkinson could write of the town that 
‘* Hull, for hospitality and good cheer, with 
too much welcome, entitles that town to the 
appellation of ‘the Dublin of England ’.”’ 
(‘ Memoirs,’ ii). The Finkle Street Theatre 


the | 
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Drama in Hull and District,’ and an anony- 
mous article entitled ‘The Drama in Leeds,’ 
in the Yorkshire Post — Leeds Tercentenary 


Supplement, July 8, 17, 1926). 


Leicester. The first real theatre, as dis. 


| tinct from booths or outhouses, was built in 


Royal remained the principal house in Hull | 
| tury plays were given in barns, or sometimes 


until the erection of a new Theatre Royal 
in Humber Street in 1810. (For details of 


later history see T. H. Sheppard: op. cit. 
pp. 53-134), 
Huntincpon. theatre stood in the 


Crown Yard in 1789, several bills for that 
year being included in the Burney Collection. 
‘The School for Scandal’ was acted here on 
May 1. 


1750. Little is known of its early history, 
and there do not appear to be any bills re 
maining dated earlier than Nov, 21, 1794, 
At this date spectators were admitted behind 
the scenes for 5s. A seat in the pit cost 2s., 
and ene in the gallery 1s. 


Lewes. Throughout the eighteenth cen- 


in the town hall. The first regular theatre, 


| situate in Botany Bay, was built by a Mr. 


here on Oct, 19 of that year. 
In 1795 there are records of a New | 


Theatre in the George Yard, though nothing | 


is known of its history. 
Ieswicn. A ‘‘ New Theatre’’ existed 
here in 1773, and was visited yearly by the 


Fox about 1803. 


Lincotn. In 1786 plays were being acted 
at a theatre in the yard of the King’s Arms, 
Mrs, Centlivre’s ‘The Wonder’ was given 
Prices were 
half-a-crown, 2s, and Is. 


LiverPoot, Winston (op. cit.) mentions 


| an improvised theatre here in the year 1770. 


itinerant band of players who worked the | 


Norwich circuit. The Burney Collection con- 
tains several Ipswich playbills, ranging in 


date from 1773 to 1781. 


The prices were: | 


boxes, 3s., green boxes, 2s, 6d.; pit, 2s. ; gal- | 


lery, 1s. (See T. L. G. Burley. op. cit.). 

Keswick, 
of a theatre at Keswick, until 1796, on Aug. 
5U of which year, ‘The Wheel of Fortune’ 
and ‘ Robin Hood’ were billed. The prices 
were 1s, 6d. and Is. 

KETTERING. Kettering 
Theatre’? by 1790. On Sept. 
year ‘Love in a Village’ and 
Brittle’ were produced. Charges were 2s. 
and ls, 


a ‘New 
21 of that 


had 


Kiswortu. Bills for a theatre 


Barnaby | 


at Kib- | 


worth are extant for the year 1790. Prices | 


were 1s. and 2s. 


Leeps. A theatre, included 


in the Tork | 


circuit, was built at Leeds by Tate Wilkin- | 


gon in 1771. Wilkinson had been left sole 
manager of the theatres at York, Hull and 
Newcastle in 1770, but as the last of these 
was rather far from his headquarters at 


| 


York, he sold it, and established the house | 


at Leeds in its place. 
Wilkinson, cited above; T. Sheppard, ‘ The 


(See the two works by | 


On June 5, 1772, a New Theatre was opened 
in Williamson Square, a prologue by the 
elder Colman being spoken on the first night. 
The leading actors were Younger, Matlock, 
Kiveton, Lee and Barrymore. — Till 1787 
Aitken was the manager. 
passed to Kemble. Mrs, Siddons, Betty, and 


Garrick all made their appearance on this 


There appears to be no trace | 


stage, while Tate Wilkinson visited it with 
his company in 1779, but it did not come 
within his regular circuit. Liverpool bills 
for the years 1773, 1775 and 1777 are ‘re- 


corded in Genest. op. cit. vol. v, pp. 
| 476-478. 
Loutu, ‘The Theatric Tourist’ mentions 


a theatre here in 1797. 


LowestorT. Bills for ‘‘ The Theatre at 
Lowestoft,’? dating back to 1790, are still pre- 
served. This house was in all probability 
an improvised one. The town does not ap- 
pear to have had a permanent playhouse 
until 1827, when one was built by David 
Fisher. 

Lynx. A theatre in Chequers Street was 
being used at the beginning of 1774. prices for 
admission to which were: Boxes, 2s. 64.; 
pit, 2s.; gallery, 1s. Bills for 1774-1776 are 
included in the Burney Collection. During 


the 1775 season a company under Whiteley 
performing here. 
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theatre opened at 6 p.m, each evening, but a 
footnote in some of the bills to the effect that 
“Places for the boxes may be taken at the 


| theatre from ten o’clock to one every day of 


playing ’’ suggest the existence of a box- 
office. In the case of most theatres of the 
time, advance bookings were taken by local 
tradespeople, and not at the theatre. 
Freperick T. Wooo. 


be concluded). 


NOTES ON COUNTRY LIFE FORTY 


YEARS AGO. 
peom 1892 to 1896, when I first remember an 


old country draper’s business some five 
miles from Stratford-on-Avon, many old cus- 
toms were still current in the village. The 
proprietor of this shop regularly supplied 
the first outfit for many of the young people 
around when they started life. In _ those 
days the system of the annual engagement 
(from Michaelmas) of unmarried = farm 
labourers who lived indoors, and maid-ser- | 


vants, was still in being, though dying 
rapidly. Both were paid at the end of the 


year, less any small sum they might have 
drawn on account. Payment for the outfit 
was not made until twelve months had ex- 
pired, and the busiest time of the year was 
the days around Stratford and Warwick 
“mops”? or “‘ fairs,’? when the first outfit 
was paid for and a second bought. Much 
of this latter was had on credit, though each 
year saw the goods unpaid for reduced in 
value. By the end of the century all wages 
were paid quarterly or at shorter intervals, 
and this custom ceased. At Stratford mop, 
held on 12 Oct., one could still see signs of 
its real purpose—the engagement of servants 


| —how quite obscured by the pleasure side, and | 


disengaged young carters wore a_ piece of 
whipcord, shepherds a piece of sheep’s wool, 
ete,, in their coats, as emblems of their trades. 
The draper’s business was founded in the 
first half of the century by the father of the 
owner, whom I remember, and I was told that 
on the mornings of fair days at Stratford 
and Warwick (this followed Stratford), he 
sold many top hats—as many as fourteen | 
once—to the older labourers who went in| 
style to enjoy the amusements provided on 
these—the great days—of their lives. 
_ The village clothing clubs were far greater | 
Institutions than they now are, and at the | 
beginning of winter the amounts standing to | 
the credit of almost every cottage household ' 
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especially the church people—was issued in 
| the form of tickets, bonuses being added 
from subscriptions by the well-to-do, of about 
2s. for every pound paid in during the year. 
The tradespeople also allowed special dis- 
count. Business was much more important 
at this time of the year than at Christmas, 
which is now the shopkeepers’ harvest. The 
vicar of a parish some six miles away would 
not allow the club members to purchase any- 
thing but the most useful articles out of club 
money, and to ensure this a van of approved 
clothing and household goods — blankets, 
sheets, etc.—-was taken to the vicarage, where 
the purchases had to be made. Ribbon, 
lace, and the like were strictly forbidden. 

Every customer who spent 3s, or more at 
the shop was offered refreshment—the women 
a glass of wine, home-made for the purpose— 
and the men a glass of beer. Bread and 
cheese was also given if the sum, spent was 
considered sufficient, I well remember the 
look of disgust on the face of a young scion 
of nobility who surreptitiously picked up and 
drained a wine-glass intended for a woman 
customer. 

At funerals all the male relatives who 
attended, important mourners, the bearers 
and the draper undertaker, were supplied 
with broad black hat-bands and black gloves 
at the expense of the deceased’s estate. These 
were usually returned to the shop by the 
bearers next day—they had worn old ones— 
and a money allowance made. At a little 
earlier period broad black sashes were sup- 
plied also; these were saved up afterwards 
until enough were collected to make silk 
dresses for the ladies of the family. Soon 
after the business was opened a magnificent 
velvet pall was purchased for hiring out at 
funerals. The use of this went out of fash- 
ion shortly, and only a few years ago was it 
found carefully packed up and hidden away 
in the cellar. It was made up into a coat for 
the daughter of the woman for whom it was 
first used and who had died quite young 
many years ago, 

Leasing or gleaning was a great institu- 
tion at the time we are speaking of. A boy 
who had deformed hands and who could not 
do regular work was in the habit of waiting 
near every harvest field in turn when 
carrying the crop was in process until the 
last sheaf in each was placed on the wag- 
gon, This was not done until the raking 
was completed. Then the watcher raced to 
the village—a straggling place—which he 
perambulated blowing a tin horn, After the 
women and children had collected he led the 


| 
4 
) 
: 
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| 
way to the field and leasing began. Forty | 
years ago this could play an important part | 
in the food supply of the poor, and enough | 
corn was secured to justify the local miller | 


in setting apart days when the villagers’ 
corn only was ground; the local baker also 
arranged special times to bake their flour 
into bread. 

It was in this village that Joseph Arch 


held his first public meeting under a chest- | 


nut-tree still standing in the open square. 
His chairman was John Parker, a roadman, 
whose photograph I took some twenty years 


tion, which occurs in the sentence, ‘ good 
poetry might be wrote in the dark days of 


superstition,’ shows ‘‘ might ’’ written over§ 


‘‘may,’’? which may indicate that in the hast, 
of composition Chatterton was a little mixed 
up in his sense of time. After all, it was 


hard to keep Thomas Rowley back in his} 


imaginary time when one was Thomas Row 
ley himself. 


The second variant is a very small one, 


but very curious, and is not an error, for 


it occurs twice, Chatterton is telling Dods- 


ago after he had retired from active work | 


but wag still a hale old man. 
The village being larger than any of its 


| Rowley’s. 
is that of the chief character, ‘‘ Alle,’’ the} 


many neighbours, was then the centre of | 


much of the social life of the country round, 
and was the only one where a draper of com- 
parative substance could have existed. Being 
of more than average ability and culture, he 
took a great share in public work; he was a 


skilful musician, and frequently music of his | 


composition was played at concerts around. 
To-day times have changed, and his suc- 
cessors in the villages are being ousted by big 
firms from the towns who deliver goods daily 
for miles around, and also by the motor- 
*buses, who take customers away to the 
large shops, Is this for better or for worse ? 
Who can tell? 
F, C. Morean. 


TWO LETTERS OF THOMAS 


CHATTERTON IN AMERICA, 
READING Mr, E. H. W. Meyerstein’s 

recent and excellent ‘Life of Thomas 
Chatterton,’ I learn that two letters of that 
poet preserved in the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society have not been studied by modern 
scholars, although both are known from early 
nineteenth century printed versions. By the 
kind permission of the authorities of the 
Society I am able to send brief notes on these 
manuscripts to ‘N. and Q.’ 

One letter is the fine long one addressed on 
Feb. 15, 1769, ‘‘ For Mr. James Dodsley 
Bookseller Pall Mall London.”’” It re- 
printed by Mr. Meyerstein at pp. 251-252. 
This version is verbally correct, though the 
old copyist has shown a fine contempt for 
Chatterton’s spelling, capitalisation and 
pointing, 


Two of the spellings in the orig- | 


inal are worth recording—“ losst’’ and | 


‘‘inlightened.’?’ The former is a Rowley 
spelling to be found in the ‘ Excelente Balade 


of Charitie,’ vi, 3. And the only cancella- ' 


ley that he has at last found a complete copy 
of the tragedy ‘ A‘lla,’ his masterpiece and 
But he spells this name, which 


final e being perfectly plain in each case. 
This, I think, gives us a very important clue 
to the date of the drama’s composition; it 
must on Feb. 15 have been still in a state 
where it was possible to change the name of 
the chief character. 


The other letter is only a fragment—one | 


of the half-dozen separately headed _post- 
scripts addressed to different Bristol friends 
that concluded the long letter sent from Lon- 
don on May 6, 1770, to the poet’s mother. 
This has been published by Southey and 


Cottle in their edition of Chatterton’s | 
One supposes that 


‘Works,’ 1803, iii. 426. 
the long letter was cut up to supply auto- 
graph collectors, but there is a chance that 
it was cut up and the separate notes dis- 
tributed upon their receipt, and a copy kept 
from which the early editors printed. In any 
case the original MS. shows two variations 
from the printed text, one of biographical 
interest. Southey and Cottle give the direc- 
tion as simply to Mr. Mason. But the MS. 
reads: ‘‘ Mr, Mason (Mr. Cary will leave 
this at Mr. Flowers, Small street.) ’’ This 
gives us some clue to Mason’s identity, of 
which Mr. Meyerstein can tell nothing; he 
must have been a friend, or more probably an 
apprentice, of Flower, and I suspect he was a 
member of the Juvenile Club to which the 
poet belonged, and which contributed to the 
magazines, His name is not among those 
given by Lort in his list of the members, but 
Mr, Meyerstein, at p. 88, shows that that 
list is incomplete. John Flower is one of the 
two men requested by the poet in his sem!- 
satirical will to erect a monument to his 
memory; Mr, Meyerstein (p, 341), is unable 
to decide which of three tradesmen is meant. 
Perhaps the address will serve to identify 
him, 

The letter concerns the publication of some 
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writings of Mason’s, one sentence is printed : 
“Give me a Short prose description of the 


situation of Nash — and the poetic Addition 


shall appear in some magazine.’’ Mr. 


Meyerstein (p. 562) can make nothing of | 
“Nash,” and no wonder, for that is cer- | 


tainly not what is written, Unhappily I am 
not quite sure that the word is Naish, though 
I have not found 
any such place-name as yet, and _ hardly 
believe a person meant, One of the members 
of the Juvenile Club was William Mais, but 
Ido not think him referred to. Perhaps 
some one may be able to pursue this clue 
through the old magazines or a local map of 
the neighbourhood of Bristol. The personal 
name Naish is not very rare, and that explan- 
ation may be right after all, 
THomas OLLIVE Massorv. 
Hunter College, New York. 
HE BATTLE OF NASEBY: SITE.—The 
other day, in going over the battlefield 
of Naseby, I came across a board with an 


inscription on it, halfway between Naseby , 


village and Sibbertoft, on the left hand side 
of the road, The board, which was not very 
easy to decipher, gave the position of the 
Parliamentarian forces under Cromwell, on 
the right, Skippen, in the centre, and Ireton, 
on the left. I wonder by whose authority the 
board was put up. It is about a mile or 
so west of the famous obelisk, which figures 
in the correspondence between Fitzgerald and 
Thomas Carlyle. Though the map I was 
using gives the site of the battle in much the 
same place as the board above mentioned, a 
local chauffeur directed me to the obelisk, as 
the site, and seemed to be unaware that 


“the blockhead obelisk,’’ as Carlyle calls it, | 
was set up, by Fitzgerald’s father, some dis- | 


tance east of the actual site of the battle-field. 
S. 

THE MANTLE OF SKELT.—It has long 

been a mystery why Stevenson in his 


eulogy of Skelt’s juvenile drama in the Maga- 
cme of Art (April, 1884) should have chosen 


W. G. Webb’s scenes and characters for illus- | 


tration. These, it may be remembered, were 
all taken from ‘The Miller and his Men’ 
and “The Smuggler,’ perhaps the two best of 
Webb’s twenty-two plays (still obtainable at 
124, Old Street, E.C.); and vivid enough in 
setting and action to inspire any imaginative 
child or grown-up even to this day, The 


credit, however, went unaccountably to B. 
Pollock (late J. Redington), a rival in Hox- 


ton, who while still printing an indifferent 
version of ‘ The Miller,’ has no such piece as 
| ‘The Smuggler’ in his list of publicanda; 
| but who nevertheless has, since the eighties, 


been erroneously regarded as ‘‘ the only sur- 
viving publisher of ‘ penny plain and two- 
pence coloured.’’’ On Valentine’s Day the 
parrot-cry was again raised by a writer in 
the Morning Post, who had visited the shop 
in Hoxton, but whose resulting prints, in- 
cluding ‘The Miller,’ might well be con- 
trasted with those in Stevenson’s original 
essay, if there be still any doubt as to who 
should assume the mantle of Skelt. The 
truth remains, that R. L. S. and W. G. 
Webb (whose son, Mr. H. J. Webb, still 
flourishes in Old Street) had a “‘ serious dif- 
ference of opinion’’ which unfortunately 
resulted in the crux above referred to. 

The dramas and pantomimes, and_ the 
stages ‘‘ made to fold up,’’? of West, Marks, 
Hodgson, Skelt, Park, Green, Redington, 
Pollock, and Webb had, at one time, a vogue 
in America, according to the late Mr. John 
Bouvé Clapp in the Boston Evening Tran- 
script (Feb. 6, 1915), who, writing of *‘ Pol- 
lock’s Juvenile Drama: ‘‘ Oliver Twist’’,’ 
mentioned that ‘‘ nearly fifty years ago there 
was a store on Washington Street [ Boston] 
kept by Salome where an assortment of these 
plays could be obtained.” 

Hucu Hartine. 


ERUSALEM AS A LOCAL PLACE- 
NAME.—In the early days of the 
development of the Urban District of Spenny- 
more, due to the expansion of the coal trade, 
a number of miners’ cottages were built in 
the neighbourhood of what is known as 
Merrington Lane, The distinguish this place 
from the surrounding district the name of 
Jerusalem was applied to it for some obscure 
reason. The name of Low Spennymoor has 
now supplanted Jerusalem, but with the 
oldest inhabitants the latter name is still 
remembered and used. 

The water-course or brook which divided 
the two townships of Tudhoe and Whitworth 
in the former of which Jerusalem was situ- 
ated was jestingly spoken of as the Jordan, 
its proper name was Wormdene Beck. 


H. ASKEw. 
| HANGING LONDON. — Kensington High 
Street. A long row of interesting 
' old houses is being demolished between Hol- 
land Walk and Campden Hill Road. 


J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 
RYAN WALLER PROCTER (BARRY 


CORNWALL).—For the past year and a | 
half I have been preparing for a biography | 


and collection of the letters of Bryan Waller 


Procter (1787-1874), who wrote under the pen- | 


name of Barry Cornwall. There are certain 


lacunae in obtainable information of Proc- | 
and I am certain that there must be | 


ter, 
letters and family papers which I have as 
yet been unable to locate. Particularly is it 
difficult to find material as to the ancestry, 
birth, and boyhood of this poet, I should 
be extremely grateful, then, for assistance in 
my search, 
Ricuarp W. Armour. 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. 
ATERMARK: ‘ V. JONES.’’—Can any- 
one give any information about the 
watermark ‘‘ V, Jones,’’ used in paper (prob- 
ably stationery or drawing-paper) which is 
supposed to have been made before 1830? I 
should like to know when and by whom the 
paper with such a watermark was made, 
MarGARET KEANE. 
New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


ANCING SAINTS.—In the French folk- 


lore review Mélusine, Vol. viii. 1897, 
Philippe Berger printed a very curious 


French folk-song on dancing saints, begin- 
ning with the lines: 

De Saint Joseph un jour c’était la féte, 

Tout le paradis se mit en téte de danser .. . 

Are there known other instances of danc- 
ing Saints in traditional literature? Please 
quote with exact bibliographical indications. 

Orto F. BaBier. 


ATS IN LITERATURE. —- I would need 
exact bibliographical indications of 
poems, tales and stories, English and foreign, 


on cats, 


LDERMAN BOYS, ILLUSTRATOR OF 
SHAKESPEARE.—In a book entitled 

‘ The Scottish Nation,’ by William Anderson, 
it is stated that Alderman Boys was patron 
of the fine arts and illustrator of Shake- 


speare, and that he was of Scotch origin. | 
Could any reader give information concern- | 


ing Alderman Boys, his Christian name, 
family, place of residence, and the edition of 
Shakespeare he illustrated ? 
this published ? 

Boyce. 
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| the sake of symmetry ? 
‘specify what windows could claim exemption 


| correctly, as ‘‘ Ganier’’) 


By whom was | 


Marcu 7, 193], 


| HEARTH TAX: WINDOW TAX, — Ih 


Hadyn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates,’ 1881, it 


| is stated that the hearth, or chimney tar, 


was ‘‘ imposed in 1662, abolished by William 
and Mary at the Revolution in 1689, imposed 
again, and again abolished.’”’ Macaulay 
states that the chimney tax was “ abolished 
for ever ’”’ 
of the earliest sittings of the Privy Council 
in 1689. 


any reference to the re-imposition, 


With regard to the window tax, it is fre- | 
quently stated that bricked-up windows and | 
imitation windows had their origin in a de. | 


sire to avoid window tax. 

Were not many of these imitation windows 
part of the original plan of the house, for 
Does the Act of 1695 


from payment of tax ? 
ASNIER SURNAME. — A person of 
this surname (pronounced, — probably 


settled in Jer- 


| sey about a century ago, coming, it is 
| stated, from the Isle of Wight. The 


name, however, is probably French; gdne 
in at least one old Norman dialect  sig- 
nifies nourriture (‘Glossaire du Patois Jer- 
siais: Recueil de Mots particuliers au Dia- 
lecte de Jersey,’ Société Jersiaise, Jersey, 
1924). One presumes descent from French 
ancestors who settled in Hampshire, either 
from religious causes or after the first Revo- 


lution, and had a scion who removed to Jer- | 


sey. Can anyone with knowledge of Hugue- 
not sources (church registers, e.g.) or old 
directories of Hampshire throw any light on 
the subject ? 

FirzGeorce. 


YMONDS INN, CHANCERY LANE.—It 
is stated in the Dickensian that this inn 
was founded by one Simonds, and that he 
was buried in the church of St, Dunstan-in- 
the-West, Can any of your readers say when 
the inn was founded, and give information 
in regard to it and the founder, also the date 
of his death ? 
ArtHurR W. Marks. 
New Zealand. 


‘DARBY AND JOAN’: OIL-PAINTING 
TO BE IDENTIFIED.—I own an - 
she 


painting which presumably depicts 
From 


famous ‘‘ Darby and Joan’’ couple. 


‘numerous references it seems reasonable to 
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believe that this couple actually lived in York- 
shire, England, during the seventeenth and 


‘eighteenth centuries. The date of death of 
Darby is given as 1730. In the picture, the | in ) 
| given Imperial dignity? 


subjects are seated. The woman’s head is 
covered by a white hood; the face is almost 


'witeh-like, the mouth drawn down to an ex- 
ed at one 


treme angle; aquiline nose; highly arched 
brows. Leaning on the arm of a chair, her 


‘hands are crossed; in one is a long-stemmed 


pipe, in the other a tobacco-box. The man’s 


‘head is the better; ruggedly handsome, with 


long wavy hair, gray; face bearded. His 


‘mouth is only slightly drawn down; large 


straight nose; piercing eyes; arched brows, 
low forehead. The hands of both are re- 
markably well done. The man holds a mug. 


The work, as a whole, is good; not that of a 


master, but too good for a novice. The pic- 
ture was brought to America about 1810 by 
a Wm, Stephenson, who lived in or near 
Yorkshire, England. It came to us in the 
settlement of the estate of this man’s great 
great-grandson, 

Who may have painted it? Are there 
any known copies in England? What was 
the original ? 

GEORGE WILLIAM CLAYTON. 

4224 Langland Street, 

Northside, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 


AMUEL NICHOLSON.—Can anyone give 
biographical particulars of a comedian 
of this name? A daughter of his and his 
wife, Elizabeth, was baptized at Lancaster 
Parish Church, on 10 April, 1801. 
T, Cann Hucues, F.s.A. 
“Oakrigg,’”’ Lancaster. 


WNLEY FAMILY. — The Lancaster 
Parish Registers of Baptisms contain the 
following entry. ‘‘ 1803, 29 Nov. Charles, 
son of the Rev. Jonathan Townley, Rector of 
Upwell, Norfolk, and Elizabeth, his wife 
(born 2 Nov.).”’ 
Can anyone say how this cleric was con- 
nected with Lancaster? Probably he married 
a local lady, and hence the baptism here. 


T. Cann HuGHEs, F.S.A. 


BYSSINIAN CUSTOMS.—In The Times 

for March 2 it is stated that on the Tues- 
day “last past ’’—as they would say two 
hundred years ago—a child was born to the 
Empress of Abyssinia, and that the sex of 
the new-born, according to the custom of the 
country, has not been announced, TI should 
like to be told more about this custom, its 
origin and significance. In what other 
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countries is it found? 
Also, what governs the rendering of the 


| titles of such sovereigns as the Abyssinian 


into other tongues? Why is this potentate 


R. L. H. 


DMIRAL FLEEMING. — Robert Louis 
Stevenson, in his ‘ Memoir of Fleeming 
Jenkin,’ says that he was named after Ad- 
miral Fleeming, one of his father’s protec- 
tors in the navy. 

Who was Admiral Fleeming? Any bio- 
graphical details about him will be accept- 
able, 

H, ASKEW. 


(UD CHURCH-BUILDING LEGENDS. — 
Having noted that an old legend states 
that the building of Duffield Church was be- 
gun in the centre of the village, but every 
morning it was found that the stones had 
heen moved by Satan and deposited on the 
present site near the river, I wonder whether 
such legends are numerous. There is a 
similar one about Penbryn Church in the 
county of Cardigan. A list of such legends 
would be interesting to many. 
J. VELINDRE. 
4 PURANDIAC.” — Wilhelm II. ‘‘ was 
nothing less and nothing else’ than 
a  purandiac patriot.’’ — Birkenhead, 
‘ Turning Points in History,’ p. 190. What 
does ‘‘ purandiac mean? 


HERMAN COHEN. 


PERROTTOT.—To which county in Eng- 
land is this name peculiar, or is it of 


' Welsh origin? TI shall be grateful to any 


reader of ‘N.& Q.’ for information. 
Mitwarp-O.tver. 


45, Church Crescent, Muswell Hill, 
London, N.10. 


WANTED.—Who wrote the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ ‘ Memoirs | of | His Royal Highness 
the | Prince of Wales |’ In three volumes 
. . . London: printed for J. F. Hughes. 
Bookseller to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales... 
1808.”’ These well-printed little volumes of (8) 
299; (2) 219 with 4 pp. of advertisements; (2) 
239 (1) pages are dedicated to the Queen, b 
the author who says “the object of our wor 
is to rescue the Prince of Wales from the un- 
merited obloquy ... heaped upon him” and 
“reflects high honour on the feelings and con- 
siderate delicacy of His Royal Highness.” 
Frank B. Gay. 
Librarian. 
Hartford, Conn. U.S.A. 
Watkinson Library. 
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Replies. 


THE HISTORY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS 
(clx. 3, 21, 40, 57). 


HAVE read with much interest the article 
by Mr. J. G. Mupprman at the refer- 
ences, in which he criticizes severely the 
“Census of British Newspapers and Period- 
icals, 1620-1800,’ by Messrs. Crane and 
Kaye. I am especially concerned in the sub- 
ject, as I have myself been engaged for some 
time in compiling a Handlist of English 
newspapers, magazines and reviews in the 
Bodleian library, from 1663-1800, As a 
result of my researches I am enabled to 
supply a few corrections to Mr, Muppiman’s 
strictures, and, at the same time, to show 
that Messrs. Crane and Kaye have not always 
been guilty of the blunders of which he 
accuses them. 

Ante p. 40, ‘‘I shall be very much sur- 
prised if proof of the existence of the next 
two items as periodicals can be given , . . 
‘1606. Mercurius Britannicus 1689.’ ‘ 1607. 
Mercurius Britannicus; or the London intel- 
ligencer turned solicitor, No, 1, Apl. 7, 
1690.’ ”’ 


Of the first I know nothing, but of the 


second, which in the ‘Census’ reads, ‘‘ No. | 


1, Nov. 11 [not Ap. 7] 1690,’’ we have in the 
Bodleian, Nos, 1, 2. Nov. 11, 27. Thus the 
‘Census’ entry is perfectly correct. 

Ante p. 41. ‘' 1763. News Journal in Eng- 
lish and French, No. 1, Feb, 28, 1723. This 
is a misdirected periodical, listed in the 
‘Handlist ’ as follows: ‘ English and French 
Journal. No. 25, Aug, 15, 1723.’”’ Actually 
the periodical started as ‘ The News Journal 
English and French,’ and _ subsequently 
changed its title to that given in the ‘ Hand- 
list.’ The Bodleian has Nos. 3-31. The 
‘Census’ inserted the word ‘‘in’’; other- 
wise correct, 

Ante p. 42. 1775. ‘The Nonsense of Com- 
mon Sense’ is a perfectly normal newspaper, 
“ to be continued as long as the author thinks 
fit, and the publick likes it ’’; containing all 
the usual items — Home news, Foreign 
affairs, Stock market, etc., but no advertise- 
ments, Single sheet. 
There is no evidence that it was an attack 
on ‘Common Sense.’ The Bodleian has Nos. 
2-9, Dec. 27, 1737 - Mar. 14, 1728. 
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not separate periodicals.”’ 


_certain periodicals mentioned 


f. publ. by S. Roberts. | 


eee 


Ante p, 42, 2024 c. Supplements’ ay 

There is one, a 
least, that is, The Bodleian has a long mp 
of a ‘Supplement,’ Nos. 72- 753, July 2 
1708—July 30, 1712. 

Ante p. 42, 2078. Mr. Muppiman asserts 
roundly, ‘“‘ Universal Intelligence 1681. Did 
not exist.’” I copy the title of the paper 
before me: ‘‘ ‘The Universal Intelligence, 
comprizing the substance of the most remark. 
able passages weekly published by cthers,’ 
Numb. 1, From Wed., May 11, to Wed, 
May 18, 1681, Printed for P. EK. and publ. 
by Langley Curtis in Goat-Court on Ludgate. 
Hill. 

Ante p. 42. 2116. ‘‘ Weekly advertisement 
of books. 1681. Did not exist.’’? But there 
was a ‘ Weekly advertisement of books’ 
printed on the verso of ‘ The City Mercury 
from the office at the Royal Exchange.’ Nos. 
1-25, which ran from Oct. 7, 1680, to Apr. 
21, 1681: so perhaps this is the one referred 
to by the ‘ Census.’ 

Ante p. 57, 1038, The Aylesbury journal 
for Nov. 20, 1762, appears in Wilkes’s ‘ Poli- 
tical Controversy,’ vol. i., pp. 43-9, There 
are two copies of it in the Bodleian: so that 
item in the ‘ Census’ can be justified. 


R. T. Mrtrorp. 
Bodleian Library, 


My attention has just been drawn toa 
series of articles by Mr. Mupprman_ which 
appeared in last month’s issues of ‘ N, and 
Q.’ and which dealt with Messrs. Crane and 
Kaye’s ‘ Census of Newspapers,’ and I should 
be obliged if you would allow me to make the 
following observations thereon. 

‘I hold no brief for those gentlemen but I 
must say that Mr. Mupprman is certainly 
mistaken in many of his criticisms, I have 
been working at the periodicals of 1665-1730 
for some dozen years, and I can assure MR. 
Mupprman that some of the periodicals he 
declares to be non-existent do in fact exist 
and have been examined and catalogued by 
me in my own list which has been in existence 
some years in manuscript. I understand 
that my friend Mr. R. T. Miirorp (who is 
at work on a list of those periodicals which 
are to be found in the Bodleian) is writing 
to deal with Mr. Mupprman’s assertions that 
in Messrs. 


Crane and Kaye’s ‘Census’ do not exist 


when in actual fact they are to be seen in the 
Bodleian, and so I will not trouble you with 
any repetition of his corrections of Mr. Mup- 
I would, however, like to say this: 
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) Times Handlist ’ 


Mr, Mupvrman should surely realise the | 
danger of saying that such and such a period- 
ical does not exist. He can never be certain | 
that every one of the periodicals actually 
sued are still preserved in the collections he | 
happens to have examined, My own list con- 
tains many periodicals of the period 1665- 
1730 which have been examined by me but 
which are to be found in collections appar- 
ently not known to Mr, Muppimawn (for he 
does not include them in his ‘ Handlist ’). 
Despite this, however, I would not be so pre- 
sumptuous as to claim that my list is com- 
plete, and it is partly because I feel so con- 
yinced that my list is incomplete that 1 have 
delayed publication. I certainly know (from 
contemporary references and advertisements) 
that other periodicals did appear and these 
may, in time, be found to have been pre- 
served in some at present unrecognised collec- 
tio, The fact that they have not yet been 
found would not justify a dogmatic assertion 
of their non-existence. 

Mr. MuppiMan is too apt to regard ‘ The 
as infallible. Soon after 
its publication (in the autumn of 1921, I 
believe), I proved (in The Times Literary 
Supplement) that Mercurius Domesticus 
(1679), which was listed in the ‘ Handlist ’ 
as to be found in the Burney Collection, was 
not in that collection but was, in fact, an 
impudent forgery. Mr. Muvppiman now 
admits the justice of my correction and. 
claims that this is his only error of inclu- | 
sion, There are, however, other defects in 
the ‘Handlist ’ which rather lessen its auth-_ 
ority as a work of reference. Let me refer 
briefly to a few. 

We have numerous omissions. Messrs. 
Crane and Kaye have pointed out some of 
these, but others still remain. I will men- 
tion one (not given by Crane and Kaye) 
which is particularly interesting since it is of 
4 periodical to be found in the Burney Col- 
lection which Mr. Mupprman used as the 
basis of his ‘ Handlist’ for the fifty years 
following the Restoration, It is 
Bs Evening Courant. No. 5. July 24-26, 


The Bodleian contains a large number of 
others, but I will say no more of these as 
Mz, Mitrorn’s letter will have sufficiently 
proved Mr, Mupprman’s ignorance of the 
contents of that library. | 

Then we have misleading accounts of | 
periodicals, I would refer, for instance, to | 
his notes on the Post Man and the Post Boy. 
Messrs. Crane and Kaye deal far more accur- 
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ately and fully with this matter. They cor- 
rectly give the Post Man as ending its long 
and honourable career (at least, so far as its 
old title is concerned) with its 5128th issue 
(Feb. 21, 1729/30), whereas the ‘ Handlist ’ 
gives absolutely no indication of the length 
of the life of this most famous newspaper, 
which was so often accepted by its contem- 
poraries as accurate and reliable and which, 
moreover, despite Mr. Muppiman’s reference 
to it as a Tory paper, rather stood aloof from 
the party squabbles of the time. From the 
‘ Handlist’ it might appear that it did not 
survive 1695. With the Post Man is closely 
associated (at least, in its early days) the 
Post Boy. The ‘ Handlist’s’ entry is far 
from clear, but it would appear to mean that 
the last issue of this paper was in 1714. 
Messrs, Crane and Kaye, however, correctly 
record the publication of this paper until 
1728, when it became the Daily Post Boy. 
The date they suggest for the change is, how- 
ever, incorrect. It was on Oct. 1, 1728 (and 
not Nov. 19), that the Daily Post Boy first 
appeared, The great rival of the (Tory) 
Post Boy was the (Whig) Flying Post, and, 
in his entry relating to this periodical, Mr. 
Mupprman has ‘‘ To 1714, probably later.’’ 
Surely Mr, MupprMan could have been more 
definite about a periodical which continued to 
be of first-class importance long after this 
date ? 

I do not wish to appear an unduly severe 
critic of Mr. Mupprman, but he rather 
invites criticism when he attempts to claim 
the ‘ Handlist ’ as something which has fully 
established its position as a completely trust- 
worthy guide. Let me conclude with these 
general remarks. In the Thomason Collec- 
tion, the British Museum has a marvellous 
collection of early newsbooks, and any one 
who confines his researches to the British 
Museum will not suffer if his work be on the 
early period. If, however, he is working on 
the post-Restoration period, he will find it 
essential to supplement the results of his 
researches at the British Museum by refer- 
ence to the periodicals existing elsewhere, for 
in the British 
Museum (the Burney) is very incomplete and 
inconveniently arranged. Herein lies Mr. 
Muppriman’s mistake, He has relied over- 
much on the Burney Collection and (appar- 
ently) on the very inaccurate and incomplete 
printed catalogue of the Hope Collection in 
the Bodleian, 

J. C, Burcu. 

City of Oxford School. 
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THE CAT IN SIGN AND ORNAMENT. 
(clx. 116, 154). 


I a sign must be fairly common up and 


down the country. 


NSTANCES of the Cat and Fiddte used as | 


Besides the two which | 


your querist mentions at Farringdon, and | 


near Buxton, this sign is met with at Christ- 
church, Hants; at Norwich, and doubtless at 
other places besides. 

Early dated records of this sign are: 

In Pancras Lane, Cheapside; 1361. 

A bookseller in Old Exchange, Cheapside ; 
1583-93. 

A writing-master in Flect Street ; 1638. 

A tailor over against St. Dunstan’s 
Church ; 1656. 

A haberdasher of hats in Gt. Russell St. ; 
XVITI cent. 


The slight variant named Cat a-Fiddling is | 


recorded as the sign of :— 


found in a variety of combinations: — Civet | 
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| ton; Cat and Tiger; 


tard Pot; Cat and Kittens; Cat and Lion:B 
' Cat and Parrot; Cat and Shoulder of Mut& 


Cat and Wheel; (Cat 


|i? th’ Wall; Cat i’ th’ Window; Hare and 


Cat; Salutation and Cat; Whittington and 
His Cat. 

This list could be, no doubt, considerably! 
extended, I do not know whether the enquiry * 
is intended to cover the well-known per 
fumers’ sign of the Civet Cat, but that is also 


Cat and Orange; Civet Cat and Rose; Civet 
Cat and Three Herrings; Two Civet Cats; | 


| Two Civet Cats and Olive Tree. 


A haberdasher in Lombard Street; 1672; | 1" 
| Tokens ’ :— 


and 

A watchmaker in Lombard Street; 1779. 

An elaboration of the sign showing the 
Cat-a-Fiddling and Three Dancers is found 
on the token of a shoemaker in Tooley Street ; 
1667. 

To satisfy the request for instances of the 
Cat used as a sign would require more space 
than is here available; particularly if one 
were to include cases where this sign is given 
with all its known combinations. It may, 
however, suffice for the present to mention the 
following dated records where the sign of the 
Cat occurs by itself :— 

In the Old Change; 1589. 

A woollen-draper in St. Paul’s Churchyard ; 
1675 and 1691. 


A goldsmith Without Bishopsgate; 1685 
and 1691, 

An oilman in the Poultry, Cheapside; 
1691. 

A weaver in Smock Alley, Spitalfields ; 
1777. 


A goldsmith near Exeter Change, Strand; 
1700-15. 

An inn in Whitecross Street (n.d.). 

An inn at Egremont in Cumberland (n.d.). 

Many other inns and taverns using this sign 
could probably be mentioned. Other qualified 
Cat signs which have been recorded are Black 
Cat, Mad Cat, Ramping Cat, Red Cat, Two 
Cats, and Two Sneezing Cats. If one extends 
the enquiry to cover the Cat in combination 
with other symbols one gets instances of :— 

Black Boy and Cat; Cat and Bagpipes; 


Cat and Basket; Cat and Cage; Cat and Cus- 


The Cat was also a favourite sign on the 
continent, but I can only contribute the fol- 
lowing unusual forms of it:—Les_ Chats 
3ossus ; La Chatte Qui Péche ; La Chatte Qui 
Pelote (Larwood and Hotten), 

Tradesmen’s tokens provide us with a few 
Cat signs. The following issues are recorded 
in Williamson’s edition of Boyne’s ‘ Trade 

(Three Cats); at Smithicke, 
circa 1660 (p. 98). 

(A Cat); Cheapside ;; circa 1660 (p. 560). 

(Whittington’s Cat); Long Lane; 1657 
(p. 666). 

(A Civet Cat); 
1660 (p. 678). 

(A Cat); St. Giles in the Fields; circa 
1660 (p. 720). 

(Ye Catt); Salisbury Court; 1660 
(p. 737). 

(A Cat fiddling and Three Men dancing); 
Tooley St. ; 1667 (p. 1043). 

(The Catt); East Grinstead; 1650 
1171). 

If your correspondent wishes for refer- 
ences to any of the above I can give them 
if he will communicate with me. 


Amprose HEAL. 


in New Cheapside; circa 


cirea 


(Pp. 


Beaconsfield. 


On one of the pew-ends in Upper Shering- 
ham Church, Norfolk, is carved a cat playing 
with a kitten. 
I have been there, but I am almost sure this 
statement is correct. I cannot remember the 
date when the church was built, but I think 
the building is of the Decorated or Perpen- 
dicular period — probably both are repre- 


sented. 
F, M. Verratt. 


The Cat and Fiddle is a common inn-sign. 
There is one at Hinton Admiral (Hants), 
apparently of early medieval date. 

The name is said to derive from Caton 
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Fidile, a faithful servant, in the ‘ Gesta 
Romanorum’ (I have not verified this), and 
frequently to denote an inn originally set up 
by a retired servant of the manor. I suspect 
Caton Fid:le to be of the unacknowledged 
paternity of Vergil’s Fidus Achates. 


Edward Walford (in ‘Old and New Lon- | 
Piceadilly was | 


don,’ iv, 262) alleges that 
the place where the Cat and Fiddle first ap- 
peared as a public-house sign ”’ with a 
cock-and-bull story about a Frenchwoman and 
a dead favourite cat. 


: 
What is now wanted is a discourse on the | 
| Staresmore 


origin (and date) of the nursery-rhyme, 
“ Hey diddle diddle, The Cat and the Fiddle, 
etc.”’—which looks as if it might conceal a 
wealth of early political allusions. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


Whittington and Cat, Highgate Hill, — 


Prior to the rebuilding the front window of | 


this tavern contained the skeleton of a cat 


found embedded in one of the walls, and | 


made the most of by way of an advertise- 
ment as purporting to be the earthly re- 


mains of the identical feline companion of | 


Dick Whittington. 

ALFRED SypDNEY Lewis. 
(LEMENTINA 
* STUART (clviii, 169, 212). — May I 


suggest that S. M. S.’s query is answered by | 
I recently | 


looking at the gravestone itself ? 
examined the stone, which stands a few paces 
to the Kast of Kew Church. It is true that 
the inscription is partly obliterated, and the 
date entirely so, but the name ‘‘ Stuart ’’ does 


not appear at all, and it is not difficult to | 
The inscrip- | 


reconstruct the blank spaces, 
tion is as follows: 


H[ERE L|IE THE REMAINS OF CLEMENTINA JACOBI[N ]A 
SOBIESKI WIDOW OF FRANCIS SCHNELL E[SQ]2= AND 
DAUGHTER OF COLONEL ALLAN MACDONALD OF KIN- 
LOCHMOIDART INVERNESSHIRE WHO AFTER A RESIDENCE 
OF FIFTY THREE YEARS IN THIS PARISH DIED RESPECTED 
AND ESTEEMED ON THE [ ] NOV[EMBER, 


Who were Mr. Schnell, and Colonel Mac- 


donald ? 

Witrrep H, Horpen. 
ERESFORD, BERRISFORD (clx, 136). 

—An account of the family, by Major 
C. E. de la P. Beresford, in Vol. i. of the 
Genealogical Magazine, p. 663, states :— 
George Beresford lived temp. Henry VIIT, 
when he was Steward of the town of Notting- 
ham; he married a daughter of F. Greene, Esq., 
co. Sussex, 


From the same article it seems that the 


eldest son of this marriage lived in Kent, | 
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but nothing is said of the others, Also, that 
George Beresford came of a Derbyshire 
family, descended from one John, who held a 
manor of Alstonfield, East Stafford- 
shire, in 1087. 

Witrrep H. Hoipen. 


(CHOOL TO BE IDENTIFIED (clx. 115). 

The school appears to be Rugby. The 
following names occur in the Admission Regis- 
ter: George Wratislaw, 1798, aged 7; 
Charles Fitzgerald, 1799, aged 13; William 
tienry Crawford, 1802, aged 11; William 
Marvin, 1803, aged 9; Edwin 
Robert Butcher, 1802, aged 10; Charles Field- 
ing Fitzgerald, 1808, aged 11; Thomas John 
Butcher, 1808, aged 9; Edward Philip 
Cooper, 1809, aged 14. There are several boys 


| of the other names mentioned, which makes 
| identification difficult. 


H. J. Hopkins may 
be John Hopkins, admitted 1807; Henry 
John Hopkins graduated B.A, at Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, in 1819. 

G. S. Grprons. 


GUSSEX BOOKPLATES (clx. 116). — In 
0 my collection I have :— 

Holroyd, J. Baker, Esqr., Sheffield Place, 
Sussex. 

Sheffield, John, Lord, Sheffield Place, Sus- 
SCX. 

Lennox, Lord George, Stoke, near Chiches- 
ter, Sussex, 

Nicoll, John, Esq., Montfield, Sussex. 


ARADISE AS A PLACE-NAME (clix. 
444 and refs there given; clx. 12, 88, 
137).—The charming region northern 
Bohemia, in the neighbourhood of Jicin and 


| Turnov, containing the old castles Trosky and 


Waldstyn (Wallenstein), within sight of the 
Krkonose (Riesenbirge) and  Prachovske 
rocks, is the Cesky Raj (Bohemian ‘sagas 
Wallenstein had extensive estates here. 

A line in the Czechoslovak national hymn 
Kde domov muj (Where is my home?) 


runs :— 
Zemsky raj to na pohled. 
Terrestrial paradise to view. 
Francis P. Marcnant. 
Streatham. 


(‘OAKLEY LETTSOM (clx. 81, 125, 142).— 


‘ A William Coakley Lettsom was Assis- 


tant Surgeon under the East India Co. ; he 


held the certificate of the Corporation of 
Surgeons (1789); arrived in Madras, 18 Jan., 
1791; died at Dindigul, 2 June, 1794; served 
in Third Maisur War, 1791-92. See Lt.-Col. 


‘ 
| 
| 
4 
| 
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D. G. Crawford’s recently published ‘ Roll of 


the Indian Medical Service, 1615-1930,’ 1930, 
p. 278, No. 333. W. J. BisHop. 


F, Edwards, the topographer, gives an 
engraving and a full description of John 
Coakley Lettsom’s house and grounds at 
Camberwell in his ‘ A Companion from Lon- 
don to Brighthelmston in Sussex,’ 4to., 1801, 
pp. 14, 15. There is much about him and 
his family, with a portrait, in ‘Dr. John 
Fothergill and his Friends,’ London, Mac- 
millan and Co., 1919, by R. Hingston Fox, 
M.D.  Lettsom, like his master, Fothergill, 
was a Quaker. He was a most distinguished 
physician, the founder of the London Medical 
Society. 

F. Cock, M.D. 


HE STORY OF 
(clx, 129), — I always understood that 
Queen Caroline died of a slowly strangulated 
hernia. 
last days in Hervey’s ‘ Memoirs.’ 
Surely Benjamin Franklin died before 
1829! and so could not have shown his “‘ oil 
on troubled waters ’’ experiment in that year. 


Wace: 


HILDREN OF ARABELLA CHUR- 
CHILL (clx, 136).—Arabella Churchill 
(1648-1730), maid of Honour to the Duchess 
of York, a daughter of Sir Winston Churchill, 
of Wotton Bassett, and sister of John, first 
Duke of Marlborough, became the mistress of 
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1931, 


There were five children of Arabella and 
James II. The eldest, James FitzJames, 


created Duke of Berwick 1687, is now repre. 


| sented by the Duke of Alba, who would be 


| the 10th Duke 


THE GREEN PARK | 


I think there is an account of her | 


the Duke of York, afterwards James II, at | 
some time between 1665 and 1667, and bore | 


him the following children :— 

(1) Henrietta (1667-1730), married in 
1684 Sir Henry Waldegrave, ancestor of the 
present Earls of Waldegrave ; 

(2) James Fitzjames (1671-1734), 
wards the famous Duke of Berwick; 

(3) Henry Fitzjames (1673-1702), created 
Duke of Albemarle by his father, after the 
Revolution of 1688; 

(4) Arabella, who became a nun. 

After her connection with the Duke of 
York ceased, she married Col. Charles God- 
frey (subsequently Clerk Controller of the 
Green Cloth and Master of the Jewel Office 
in the reign of William III) to whom she 
bore two daughters :— 

Charlotte, a maid of Honour to Queen 
Anne, married the first Viscount Falmouth ; 

Elizabeth, who married Edmund Dunch. 
‘ D.N.B.’ vol. iv, p. 307, Pepys’s Diary, Jan. 


12, 1668/9. Davip T. WYLIE, M.D. 
Oxford. 


after- | 


attainder of 1685, The descent is fully set 
out in ‘ The Complete Peerage,’ sub Berwick. 
The second son and youngest child of Ara. 


bella was Henry FitzJames, created Duke of | 


Albemarle in 1696. He died in 1702 without 


a male heir, but leaving a daughter, Marie, | 


a nun. See ‘ Albemarle’ in the same book. 
I see the ‘D.N.B.’ sub ‘ Arabella Chur. 


chili,’ only gives her four children, the others | 


being Henrietta, who married Sir Henry 
Waldegrave, ancestor of the present Earls 
of Waldegrave, and an unmarried daughter 
who became a nun. The Peerage quoted 


above says five children, but only names the | 


two sons. Arabella had children by her later 
husband. 


Henrietta married the first Lord Walde- 
grave, and is buried at Navestock, Essex, 
Her monument there runs :— 

Hic requiescit illustrissima Domina Hen- 
rietta Waldegrave, Henrici Baronis de Walde- 
grave uxor dilecta, filia Regis Jacobi II et 
nobilissimae dominae Arabellae Churchill, 
soror principis potentissimi Ducis de Berwick: 
haud natalium splendore magis quam omnibus 
virtutibus animi corporisque dotibus ornata. 
Obiit die 3tii April anno Domini mpccxxx, aetat. 
63. Felici memoriae sacrum posuit Jacobus 
Comes Vice Comes, et Baro de Waldegrave, 
filius charissimus. 

Haroip 

‘THOMAS PATCH (clx. 135).—Patch, the 

artist, was a son of John Patch (1691- 
1746), surgeon, of Exeter, who lived in St. 
Paul’s parish, near the site of the buildings 
of the present University College of the 
South West. In his younger days John 
Patch had been a medical student in Earis, 
and had held the appointment of resident 
surgeon in the Pretender’s family at St. 
Germains, The artist’s grandfather was 
Thomas Patch, surgeon, of Coffinswell, Devon, 


the scene of many stirring, but fictitious, in- [ 


cidents in a recent detective story (‘The Coil 
of Mystery,’ by Ben Bolt, 1930). The artist 


was intended for the medical profession, but | 
he preferred art, and made his way to Rome. f 


Compelled to leave that city at short notice, 


for reasons not very clearly stated (Hist. Mss, & 


Comm, 12th Report, App. x), he went to 


Florence, where he passed the rest of his life. § 


A collection of letters from him to his 


nephew, the Rev. Gayer Patch (c. 1755-1825), 


of Berwick but for the 
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Rector of St. Leonard’s church, Iixeter, was 
shown to Farington, when he was staying in 
Exeter (‘ Diary,’ vol, vi). A letter to the 
Earl of Charlemont, dated 1756, Jan. 2, from 
the artist, is noted in Hist. Mss. Comm, 12th 
Rep. App. x, p. 169. A portrait of the Duke 
of Roxburghe by Patch is believed to be in 
the National Portrait Gallery and, according 
to Bryan’s ‘Dictionary of Painters,’ there 
are two landscapes by him at Hampton 
Court Palace. For biographical notes on the 
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artist, reference may be made to the ‘ Dict. | 


Nat, Biog.’ and to T. L. Pridham, ‘ Devon- 
shire Celebrities,’ 1869; on the artist’s father, 
John Patch, and his son, John Patch, the 
younger, 1723-87, surgeon (brother of the 
artist) to ‘ Biographies of Exonians’ by 
George Oliver, in an album of newspaper- 
cuttings at the Devon and Exeter Institu- 
tion, and to ‘The Royal Devon and Exeter 
Hospital,’ by John Delpratt Harris, 1922; on 
the Rev. Gayer Patch, son of John Patch, 
the younger, to a note by Mr. T. Cann 
Hucues in Trans, Devon. Association, 1912, 
vol, xliv, p. 555, and to Oliver as above. 
M. 


AST PERSON GIBBETED IN ENG- 
LAND (clix. 366, s.v, ‘ The De Whitting- 
ton Manor House’). — In the note at the 
above reference, it is mentioned that William 
Howe, hanged in 1805, is said to have been 
the last man in England to have been gib- 
beted. This statement has been made of 
many gibbeted persons, but the honour, or 
dishonour, belongs to James Cook, the mur- 
derer of John Paas, whose body was, as men- 
tioned by me at clviii, 314, suspended on a 
gibbet in Saffron Lane, Aylestone, near 
Leicester, on Saturday, Aug. 11, 1832. 
Henry Bateson. 


HATCHMENTS (clx, 91, 140). — Passing 
through Oxford, I noticed outside the 
gateway to Queen’s in the High, a new hatch- 
ment dated 1878-1930. In view of the disuse 
of hatchments, this may be worth recording. 
Water EK, GawtTHorp. 
[The hatchment of the late Provost, Dr. 
Magrath. 
ECAPITATION (clx. 80, 119).—I have a 
print showing ‘‘An Exact Representation 
of the Execution of James, Earl of Derby, at 
Bolton, 1651,”” and from this it appears that 
the block was not more than about nine inches 
high, A contemporary account of the execu- 
tion states, ‘‘ Then, taking his doublet off, 
asked how he must lic, saying, ‘I never saw 
any one’s head cut off, but I’ll try how it 


| fits.’ 


179 
So laying him down and _ stretching 
himself upon the block, he rose again and 
caused it to be a little removed.’’ This indi- 
cates that the Earl had to lie down full 
length to put his head on the block. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


IBRARY OF CHARLES V. OF FRANCE 
IN ENGLAND (clx, 136).—Probably all 
that is known concerning this famous old 
library is contained in Léopold Delisle’s 
‘ Recherches sur La Librairie de Charles V,’ 
2 vols., published in 1907, 
H. M. Casumore. 


MELIA ALDERSON OPIE (clx. 62, 
105).—The Memoir of Amelia Opie by 
Cecilia Lucy Brightwell, fscap. 8vo., cloth, 
published by the Religious Tract Society in 
1858, has for frontispiece a fine steel en- 
graved portrait of Mrs. Opie, This Memoir 
differs from the larger ‘ Memorials,’ as it 
has for its object the record of Mrs. Opie’s 
religious life. 
I shall be pleased to lend Miss MacGrecor 
iny copy if she desires it. 
J. Looker. 


THE FIRST GUIDE-BOOKS (clix. 460; 
elx, 34).—Frank R. Heath, in ‘ Dorset,’ 
(Little Guide Series) when dealing with Stur- 
minster Newton, mentions an old MS. ‘ Tour- 
ist Guide,’ dated 1579, and gives an interest- 
ing extract from it. H. Askew. 


USSIAN LITERATURE: MANUAL 
WANTED (clx. 102).—Briickner, a profes- 
sor at Berlin, Prince Kropotkine and Walis- 
zewski have all written on Russian literature, 
and their works have been published in Eng- 
lish. Naturally all of these authors deal at 
length with Pouchkine and Tourgueniev, giving 
outlines of their principal productions, 
Mention of Glinka’s ‘ A Life for the Czar’ 
is not likely to be made in a manual of Russian 
literature, Shortly the plot is as follows :—In 
the troubled times of the seventeenth century, 
when Muscovy and Poland were at war, 
Michael Feodorovich, of the blameless family of 
the Romanovs, was elected Czar, and the Poles 
conspired to kill him. A number of Polish 
soldiers were sent to Moscow, ostensibly on a 
peaceful mission, and on the way they com- 


| pelled a moujik, Ivan Sousanine, to act as a 


guide, Suspecting their intention he sent his 
adopted son to warn the Czar, and to give him 
time led the Poles into the depths of a forest, 
where they discovered his trick and put him 
to death. In the last act of the opera, Michael, 
standing near the Kremlin, salutes the bod 

of the murdered peasant, and amid the chk 
of bells, the crowd sings a hymn, expressive 


| of the most ardent patriotism. Rosa Newmarch 


has written on Russian opera. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
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The Oxford-Shakespeare Case Corroborated. 
By Percy Allen, (Cecil Palmer. 7s, 6d. 
net). 

THe case for Edward Vere, Earl of Oxford, | 

as author of the plays that go by Shake- 
speare’s name is here continued further by 
its enthusiastic advocate, Mr, Percy Allen, in 
an examination of six of the plays, and also 
of three or four of the plays of Ben Jonson, 
for clues and illuminating passages. A dis- 
cussion of the book, to be of practical use, 
must deal in detail with at least the main 
points brought up in these lively pages; for 
this we have no space. We can only mention 
two topics in the controversy. First, we 
agree substantially with Mr. Allen when he 
refuses to allow validity to arguments based 
on the identification of the much discussed 

D hand in the MS. of ‘Sir Thomas Moore’ 

as Shakespeare’s script. | We are, indeed, 

somewhat inclined towards that identifica- 
tion, but think it far indeed from the security 
which such a use of it requires. Secondly, ' 
we are much inclined to doubt one assump- 
tion, made, it seems, by orthodox and unor- 
thodox alike, namely, that the manner in 
which kings, courtiers, statesmen and high 
personages generally are pourtrayed by the 
playwright gives evidence that he was fam- 
iliar with the Court from the inside, and as 
one who had his own place there. Precisely 
that quality of knowledge we should say he 
lacked. His kings and nobles are dramatis | 
personae, on the same level as such charac- 
ters in a novel; and, unless we are much 
mistaken, their prototypes in actual life 
would smile at them, considered as accurate 
representations, This was strongly impressed | 
on us by seeing ‘ Hamlet’ in modern dress. | 

We must confess that our orthodox belief is 
as yet quite unshaken, No consideration 

from possible ciphers (and in this connection , 

it is a positive misfortune for Mr. Allen that 

the common word “‘ever’’ is so easily asso- | 
ciated with ‘“‘ Edward de Vere ’’) seem to us | 
strong enough to outweigh simple contem- 
porary statements and tradition, believing, | 
as we do, that there is nothing in the plays 
that requires their author to have been a man 
of high station—while there is much that 
suggests such a work-a-day practical occupa- | 
tion with the theatre as a man of high station | 
would hardly find possible or desirable. 


Printed by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at 
the County of Bucks, and published 


A 


'ledging that he did not write his poems 


| of poetry. 


| read Yranceaster. 


Press, 10s. net.), 


MOST attractive member of the Oxford 
series called the ‘Tudor and Stuart 
Library,’ we think this will probably prove 
the definitive edition of Godolphin’s poems, 
which were first collected and printed together 
by Professor Saintsbury in 1906, in his 
‘ Minor Poets of the Caroline Period.’ The 
MS. sources for the poems are a transcript in 
the Bodleian, another in the British Museum 
and yet a third, now in the hands of Mr 
John Drinkwater, which was made by Wil 
liam Godolphin, the poet’s nephew, for Lady 
Burlington. Mr, Dighton gives a careful 
account of these and also of such poems as 
were printed on different occasions before a 
collected edition was brought out; and he 
supplies a few apposite notes. Godolphin, 
for the biographer, is a figure that stands out § 
with considerable clearness not because much 
is known about him but rather because the 
distinct impression he made on the minds of 
his friends has been fairly well brought down 
to us. What there is of his life is well told, 
with abundant quotation from contempor- 
aries, in the first section of the Introduction, 

Mr. John Drinkwater will command most 
people’s assent in what he says of Godolphin 
as a poet, Perhaps he slightly over-rates him, § 
professing to find in his poems nothing that 
Savours of a mere exercise. To us that par 
ticular quality seems to pervade many, To 
Mr. Drinkwater’s gentle deprecation of a 
want of energy we should be inclined to add 
something about a want of skill. This is not 
so grievous a want as that implied in excess 
of facility, yet perhaps it counts for some- 
thing, for we rather think that it explains 
a certain lack of interest in his own work, 
which Mr. Drinkwater admits in acknow- 


through to completion. This very imperfec- 
tion, while it debars him from the high place 
we may believe was naturallv his due, will 
give the study of these few pieces an attrac 
tion of its own at any rate for some students 


CORRIGENDA. 


At ante, p. 141, col. 1, 1. 31. for “ Irlom” 
read Irlam; and ibid, 1. 32, for “ Yamceoster ” 


their Offices, 20, High Street, High Wycombe, in 
at 14, Burleigh Street, London, .C.2. 
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ND QUERIES, 

Th ts b TV The Poems of Sidney Godolphin. Edited 

William Dighton, with a Preface by John: 

Drinkwater, (Oxford: The Clarendon 
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